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PENNSYLVANIA STATE COUNCIL FOR THE BLIND 


oO ypleieanear ON THE BLIND FEEBLE-MINDED 
HARRISBURG 
March 7, 1928. 


Present: Mr. S. Mervyn Sinclair, Chairman, State Council for the Blind 
Mrs. Mary Dranga Campbell, Executive Director " " 3 . 
Dr. Mary M. Wolfe, Supt., Laurelton State Village 
Dr. Wm. C. Sandy, Director, Bureau of Mental Health, Dept. of Welfae 
Mr. B. 5. Joice, Supt., Western Pa. School for the Blind 
Dr. O. H. Burritt, Principal, Overbrook School for the Blind 
Dr. Frank H. Reiter, Director, Bureau of Special Education, Dept. of 
Public Instruction 

Mrs. Jessie Royer Greaves, Supt., Royer-—Greaves School for the Blind 
Miss Ruth F. Sargent, Psychologist, Overbrook School for the Blind 
Mr. H. R. Latimer, Exec. Sec'y., Pa. Association for the Blind 
Mrs. E. 5. H. McCauley, Secretary of Welfare 


Mr. Sinclair, Chairman of the Council for the Blind, opened the meeting 
called to discuss provisions for the blind feeble-minded. He welcomed those in 
attendance and stated that, so far as he knew, this was the first official con- 
ference of its kind ever held in this country. Mr. Sinclair said there is no 
specific provision made in any state for the care and treatment of the blind feeble- 
minded. Efforts to provide suitable care for the blind feeble-minded have been 
made in England but these experiments have not been conducted for a long enough 
time to give any definite basis upon which to judge results. The most promising 
effort in England is the willingness of the Bristol Colony for the Feeble-minded — 
to take forty blind girls. As there are similar colonies in England, others may 
be induced to make provision for the blind feeble-minded. This conference has been 
called to discuss the problem as a whole with the hope that more adequate provision 
may be made in Pennsylvania for the blind feeble-minded needing custodial care. 

The meeting was then turned over to Mrs. Campbell, Executive Director of the Council. 


Mrs. Campbell reviewed the situation of the blind feeble-minded as it appears 
at the present time, saying that formerly the large proportion of those of low 
mentality in our schools for the blind was due to the fact that they were called 
asylums and the public had the idea that these institutions were established to 
take care of all types of blind people and superintendents hesitated to turn away _ 
any child who might profit by the instruction offered. But, with the change of 
names to Schools and their transfer from the Departments of Public Charities, where 
they were classed with our penal institutions and those for the insane and mental 
defectives, to the Departments of Public Instruction, the idea has been gaining 
ground that the Schools for the Blind are for the normal blind. Also, with the 

increased interest in mental tests and their adaptation to the blind, a gradual 
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weeding out of the mentally deficient has taken place and at the same time a 
more careful examination of those applying for admission to our schools for the 
plind. For these rejected children, Pennsylvania makes no provision. An in- 
teresting experiment in providing an all—round-training for these children was 
initiated by the Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind, when 
on November 14, 1927, a small day school was established at 1305 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia. Another group of these children is being trained at the Royer~ 
Greaves School, a small private school at King of Prussia, near Philadelphia. 
Both these movements are for those children who need more individual instruction 
than can be given in our residential schools for the blind. The experiment at 
1305 Locust Street, Philadelphia, is to determine which of this particular group 


ean profit by instruction and which are custodial cases. There, as in schools 
for the blind generally, boys and girls are discharged and no provision is made 


for them. 


In the absence of Dr. Burritt, Miss Sargent, Psychologist at the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind, presented a graph showing the 
median I.Q. of pupils entering Overbrook each year during the period 1915-27. She 
also presented a tabulation of the pupils discharged from the Overbrook School 
during the two five year periods just passed. The period June, 1917 to May S1, 19«e, 
showed a total of thirty-one pupils dismissed (13 boys and 18 girls) with an I.Q. 
pelow 70. These were out of a total of 226 (107 boys and 119 girls). 


For the five year period, June 1, 1922 to May Sl, 1927, twenty-six pupils 


‘with an I.Q. below 70 were dismissed (12 boys and 14 girls) out of a total of 177 
(98 boys and 79 girls). Miss Sargent said the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Instruction of the Blind has been very charitable in keeping pupils who have had 


an 1.Q. of 70 or below. She also stated that many pupils with I.Q.'s of 70 to 80 
are just as great problems in the schools. 


Miss Sargent also presented a graph showing that practically fifteen per- 


‘gent of the total discharges from Overbrook during the last ten years were mentally 
deficient according to the Hayes revision of the Binet-Stanford tests and of this 
‘number it was estimated that about one half would need permanent custodial care. 


Dr. Reiter, Director of the Bureau of Special Education said his Depart- 
ment, the Department of Public Instruction, was ready to lay down a different 
policy for the schools for the blind in Pennsylvania. The Schools, one in Phila- 
delphia and the other in Pittsburgh are for the normal blind; no provision is 
made for the mentally deficient. Dr. Heiter said he did not agree with Miss 
Sargent that all the pupils with an I.Q. of 70 are mentally deficient. The same 
distribution will be found among the blind as among seeing children... Different 
methods and courses of study should be adapted to the individual blind child the 
same as to the deaf. The intellectual side is stressed in schools for the blind 
while vocational training is stressed more in schools for the deaf as there are 
more occupations open to them than there are to the blind. 
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Dr. Harvey M. Watkins, Superintendent of the Polk State School, could 

not be present at this meeting but the following letter giving his views on the 
problem of the blind feeble-minded was reads 


"I regret exceedingly that I am unable to attend the conference but will 
write a few of my impressions concerning this group of people. 


"It goes without saying that every effort should be made for the educa- 
tion of the blind feeble-minded. However, it has not seemed to be practical in 
individual institutions for the feeble-minded to provide separate instructors for 
the children, chiefly on account of the small number in any one institution. The 
following information, based on our records, may be of interest. 


"ie have twenty-three children that are blind. These vary in ages from 
three to sixty-nine years. Only three of these are below sixteen years of age, 
and strange to say the entire three grade in the idiot class and are, therefore, 
not academic training possibilities. Of the twenty-three, fourteen are imbeciles, 
six are idiots and three morons. Of the entire twenty-three, excluding the idiots, 
we have none that are of school age that have the ability of profiting by school 
work other than in sense training or habit training work. It has occurred to me 
that one of the three schools might have sufficient reason for establishing a class 
for the blind, employing a special teacher for them. I do not believe it would 
be practical for all three schools in Pennsylvania to establish instruction for 
the blind. There is probably enough in the three institutions, Pennhurst, Laurelton 
and Polk, to warrant the establishing in one of these three institutionssuch in- 
structions. Probably the reason we do not see more of the educable blind feeble- 
minded, is due to the fact that we have not heretofore provided suitable in- 
struction. Far be it from me to suggest that such a class be established at 
Polk, as I do not wish to steal anyone else's ideas or deprive either Dr. Fuller 
or Dr. Wolfe of this work, but in case it is looked upon with favor and suitable 
provisions are given me in my next budget, I would have no objection to establishing 
such a class, and to receiving by transfer from the other two schools their educable 
blind. This, hwever, is a matter that should be gone into rather thoroughly. For 
practicality and for economy, instructing the blind feeble-minded of the State, 
should be in one definite place. There should be a definite teacher, they should 
be in a definite cottage in one of the three schools for feeble-minded. They 
require not only special instruction on account of their physical condition, but 
require the same routine and patient care and training that other defectives require. 


"I am glad to cooperate in any project that, would look toward giving these 
_ Children every possible benefit." 


Dr. Sandy, Director of the Bureau of Mental Health said this meeting is 
the result of a conference between Mrs. Campbell and myself. I endorse whet Dr. 
Watkins has said with one exception. I believe it would be impractical to group 
all of the blind feeble-minded in Polk because of it being an out of the way place, 
thus making it difficult for the families to visit them. I believe there should be 
at least two centers if they are going to be mobilized. Another thing to be thought 
of is the criterion upon which you are going to base their admissions to the insti- 
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tutions. We should not depend upon I.Q.'s exclusively; we should not consider 
that as the whole basis for our diagnosis of the blind feeble-minded. There 
should be a definite idea as to the limits in the I.Q. under which we could ad- 
mit patients to our institutions because of crowded conditions. We have usually 
limited the admissions to those, generally speaking, with an I.Q. of 70 and below. 
Not all patients, however, having an 1.Q. of 70 are feeble-—minded. Medical and 
psychiatric examinations mst be given as well as psychological ones. 


We must also consider the method of providing training for these 
individuals. It might be possible to secure blind or partially blind instructors 
who could enter into the institutional activities and take care of that situation. 
There are about half as many beds in the State institutions as we need and until 
we can develop our institutional facilities to take care of the demands, we will 
have to be very careful of our invitations to the very special types of defectives 
who need to come to our institutions. The institutions in Pennsylvania are developing 
more slowly than they should be. the last Legislature, however, was very liberal. 
Two or three hundred beds will be available at Polk next year and about four hundred 
at Laurelton. There is no prospect of taking any more patients at Pennhurst this 
biennium——there is no building going on there at all except quarters for employees. 


It might be. possible to establish an experimental class. at Polk and 
possibly at Laurelton but not at Pennhurst. We would be very glad to do something 
for this special group. We want the institutions to be full functioning institu- 
tions and they are tending that way. 


Mr. Sinclair — Just where should the line be drawn between those children 
who are a bit difficult to educate in the schools for the blind and who are not 
really in the class of feeble-minded children? 


Dr. Sandy - There are problem cases such as psychopathic individuals in 
the schools for the blind who are eligible for a hospitel for the insane and not 
acceptable to an institution for the feeble-minded. Psychiatric consultants 
would probably help in behavior cases. 


Dr. Wolfe — I was very much interested in Dr. Watkins' commmication and 
it about coincides with what I think in regard to this question. It might be an 
advantage to have a group of blind in an institution for the mental defectives but 
if in getting them in you are barring out a group that is absolutely a menace, is 
it a wise thing? At the present time, Laurelton does not have a blind girl. I do 
not believe there are enough blind in the three institutions to warrant a center 
and I do not believe it would be a practical thing to create two centers. Laurelton 
would not have a building to set aside for a group of that kind. I think a center 
should be established to demonstrate to the public that care is really needed for 
the blind feeble-minded needing custodial care. 


Dr. Sandy —- We should know how many there are and how many need institutional 
care; we are particularly anxious to know how many you want us to take care of. 
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Mrs. Campbell asked Mr. Joice and Dr. Burritt to state the number of 
blind feeble-minded dismissed from their respective schools during the last ten 
years. Mr. Joice stated that ten had been dismissed in the last ten years from 
the Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind. The average discharge is about 
fourteen to eighteen a year with the same for admission. The average enrollment 
is 140 while the present enrollment is 142. 


Dr. Burritt stated that fifteen percent of all discharges in the past 
ten years from the Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind were 
on the basis of an I.Q. of 70 and below. The average enrollment is 240. 


Dr. Burritt said!I would like to see Pennsylvania try a plan for caring 
for the blind feeble-minded, put a group of ten children, those who obviously 
belong to such a group, in an institution, have a capable individual in charge, 
classify the children and distribute them to the several groups to which they 
belong by reason of their mental condition and see whether some solution to this 
problem could be found." 


Dr. Sandy and Dr. Wolfe suggested the mobilizing of such a group in a 
school for the blind as they did not seem to be as crowded as the institutions 
for the feeble-minded. Dr. Burritt replied that while his School was not as 
crowded as the institutions for the feeble-minded and while he had discussed with 
his staff the plan of having an observation cottage for a small group of mentally 
deficient blind children where a teacher or a graduate would be in charge, provided 
funds were furnished for such a cottage, under no circumstances would his Board 
consent to undertake such an experiment if it meant permanent custodial care. Dr. 
Burritt said that he knew he spoke for Mr. Joice's Board for schools for the blind 
never want custodial departments. 


Mrs. Greaves, Superintendent of the Royer-Greaves School for mentally 
deficient children said she now had sixteen children in her School and that for 
five of them she received aid from the State. She said that in her work home life 
is emphasized and she believes that if the blind feeble-minded child had more 
individual care, it could get along in many instances which of course cannot be 
done in the regular schools for the blind. . 


Mr. Joice said there was no definition of the educable blind child and 
that children mve been kept on in schools for the blind as long as superintendents’ 
consciences allowed. Some of the older pupils who cannot take the academic work 
are given industrial training. There are some children who cannot progress further 
in school who might profit under individual care. 


Dr. Burritt stated that if provision was made for purely custodial cases, 
in ten years we would have a hundred such cases. Mr. Latimer estimated the total 
at fifty. 
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Mr. Sinclair in closing the meeting said: "I feel that this has been 
a profitable conference but more information is needed as to the possible number 
of the blind feeble-minded children requiring custodial care. The definition 
is not clear as to just what constitutes a blind feeble-minded child needing 
custodial care. We are apparently all in accord that something mist be done 
for this particular class and I would suggest that Dr. Sandy, Dr. Burritt and 
Mrs. Campbell, representing three different interests, be constituted by this 
group as a committee to gather information which is lacking and try to develop 
a plan to be submitted to this group at a later date.” Mr. Latimer made this 
as a motion. It was seconded by Mr. Joice and carried. 
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